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INTRODUCTION 

BY 

YUSUF iMEHERALLY 

In the summer of 1938, I was speaking to one of 
the prominent leaders of the British Labour Party in 
London. “ What ” I enquired, “ are the chances of 
Sir Stafford Cripps becoming the Prime Minister of 
England? ” 

“ Sir Stafford Cripps, Prime Minister of Eng- 
land ? ”, replied the Leader, “ who put this idea into 
your head? He has no chance that I can see.” 

But the warmth of my enquiry set him thinking. 
I had met Sir Stafford Cripps and had been deeply 
impressed with him and so I pressed the question 
again. 

A few minutes later he again reverted to the 
subject. “You asked me about Sir Stafford becoming 
Prime Minister. Well, it strikes me that he has not 
committed a single indiscretion since his indiscreet 
attack on the Buckingham Palace, and that was two 
.^T5ra»a gc^ If he continues like that for another ten 
years, he cpuld perhaps go very far.” 

A few minutes later he again came back to the 
subject. “I shall tell you that Cripps will never 
become Prime Minister. He is too honest for the 
job.” 

“ Too honest for the job ” ! The idea tickled me 
no end, What a comment It was on the working of 
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INTEODllOTION 


the British Democracy ! I reported the conversation 
at that time to several friends. Sir Stafford himself 
was quite amused when I told him about it a few 
days afterwards. 

My admiration tar Sir Stafford increased some 
time later when I learnt that he had taken a very 
heavy Trade Union case. The fees went into five 
figures. He won the case but refused to accept a 
penny by way of fees. The Trade Union was quite 
rich and its officials expostuated with him to recon- 
sider his decision, but Sir Stafford firmly refused to 
accept any money. No wonder that his prestige went 
very high and even those who differed from him, and 
their number was not small, respected his sincerity. 

In fact Sir Stafford Cripps that we knew before 
his present visit to India was a figure who aroused 
enthusiasm in this country. His name was associated 
with the advocacy of India’s claim for freedom that 
Indians associated with no other name in contempo- 
rary British politics. For years he had championed 
her claims for self-government. The re-action in 
the country therefore at his latest handling of the 
situation was one of profound surprise and 
the Secretary of State for India or some f other dis- 
tinguished British politician had come to India and 
had played the Imperialist game, that would have 
caused little surprise. For the Indian people have 
learnt by travail and bitter experience to expect 
nothing from them. But Cripps was different. He 
was a personal friend of several of the principal 
leader.s of the Indian National Congress, especially of 



THE MYSTERY OF 
SIR STAFFORD CRiPPS 

CHAPTER I 

The India mission of Sir Stafford Cripps is wrapped 
up in mystery. Knowing as he did the mind of Indian 
leaders from previous intimate experience, why did 
he agree to come out to India with proposals that 
he should have known were foredoomed to failure ? 
Why did Churchill send him ? There is also a strange 
discrepancy between what Cripps said and did uplo 
the moment he felt there was some chance of success 
and his sayings and doings afterwards. Is there a 
reason behind this ? What sort of man is Cripps ? 

It is not possible today to give documented answers 
to these questions. But the poignancy of the situa- 
tion may not be as keenly felt at some distance of 
time as by contemporaries and it is possible today to 
shed light on angles that may get covered up with 
dusts of forgetfulness. Moreover, the basic necessity 
of the British State which has spouted and is using 
both Churchill and Cripps is already discernible and 
time may only add colour and details to it. 

SIR STAFFORD’S SOCIALISM 

of man is Cripps? A single occurrence 
answers l^is question better than any other. During 
the Italo-Ethiopian War, Sir Stafford Cripps outlined 
his position as a socialist and refused to take sides 
in what he said was a struggle between Italian capi- 
talism and Ethiopion feudalism. Such an attitude 
is revelatory of a man’s general outlook on life as 
also his level of education and mental maturity. 
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Although a socialist, Cripps showed himself up in 
this attitude as a European and not as a world-citizen. 
There are many men in Europe who, inspite of all 
their sincere professions of racial equality, cannot rid 
themselves of the white man’s burden. It is part of 
their sub-conscious make-up. If one told them about 
itj they would honestly feel wronged. But they have 
such an illimitable faith in the attainments of Euro- 
pean. civilisation that they must needs be crusaders 
in the cause of Europe. They are the more modest> 
the less blood-and-iron and the more arguing species 
of imperialists. Sir Stafford Cripps is one of them. 

Even so, Cripps was a socialist and he ought to have 
known better. Socialism, however, like any other 
body of doctrines, is not just one or two straight 
principles but a mass of interlinked ideas which some- 
times cancel one another and to judge these would 
require mature thought and a capacity to weigh. Sir 
Stafford’s is a simple mind. He cannot and does not 
wish to tmderstand complexities. It was enough for 
him to know that a socialist is opposed to both feuda- 
lism and capitalism and that machine — civilisation is 
better than rural living and, for the moment at least, 
he was unaware of the other socialist principles of 
self-determination for nations and decentmliggtjflja»^ll6^ _ 
economy. Sir Stafford will undoubtedly Repudiate 
to-day his former view of the Italo-Ethiopian war. 
That again has been due not so much to real under- 
standmg as to his later developed love for collective 
security. Sir Stafford is a man of half-a-dozen straight 
ideas and he does not suffer from the pale cast of 
sicklied thought. 
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LUCK IN RUSSIA 

One may wonder how a simple mind could become 
such a strong force in British politics but one should 
not. Sir Stafford is in that long line of simple-minded 
British politicians whose last great representative 
was Baldwin. Of tolerably good parentage and 
extremely successful in their own trade or profession, 
these men possess one great quality, the knack to 
back the right horse. Sir Stafford backed Russia in 
time. He did not bring about the Russo-German war, 
he was at Stalin’s court when the war broke out. He 
got the laurels. He became a force. With another 
run of luck, he would have become the most powerful 
individual in England but, here, his simplicity of mind 
stood in the way. 

CRIPPS’ SOMERSAULTS IN INDIA 

Sir Stafford attempted to back India. The horse was 
a loser. But why should he have tried to swop horses 
midstream, why should he have sung praises and later 
cavilled and carped ? There is no doubt that, during 
his first ten days in India, Sir Stafford talked business 
with Congressmen and exchanged pleasantries with 
the rest. His way of talking business was suave and 
izopvinc ing like a travelling salesman’s. We have it 
"“'on'UEiS* avittwrity of Maulana Azad that Cripps had 
agreed to^reduce the Viceroy to the position of the 
British Kling. During the last five days, his mood 
changed entirely. He almost told the purchasers to 
look at the catalogue where everything had been list- 
ed and not to worry him about any oral explanations 
he did not remember having given. His abuse of the 
Congress was clear and definite; he got out of a dM- 
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culty by telling the untruth that Congress was asking 
power for the Hindus. 

SUGGESTED EXPLANATION 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has a theory to explain 
this glaring irrationality of conduct. Jawaharlalji 
thinks, at least thought on the morrow of the Cripps’ 
failure, that Delhi and Whitehall diehards were 
frightened at the exceedingly alluring promises which 
Cripps was making to Indian nationalism and, being 
his superiors, they pulled Sir Stafford up. This may 
be true but there is one big drawback in this theory 
as an explanation of Sir Stafford’s conduct. It gives 
all the power and, therefore, all the blame to the 
Cabinet in London and the Viceroy in India and re- 
duces Sir Stafford Cripps to being a robot. Sir Stafford 
is, indeed, part-robot but he is also part-advocate. 
He advocated the old imperialist plea of communal 
differences in India rather too well to be a machine. 
And, if it is suggested that a false sense of loyalty to 
his country and colleagues impelled Sir Stafford to 
defame the Indian National Congress at the moment, 
more than three months have since elapsed and he 
could have atoned. Even ff he would not speak, he 
could at least have resigned his cabinet post. He is 
instead attempting to lead the British offensive a gainst 
Indian nationalism. It is obvious that 
explain his strange behaviour must take iiSto account 
the workings of his own mind and not merely those 
of his colleagues and superiors. 

Another explanation has been attempted. With the 
progress of his conversations. Sir Stafford is said to 
have felt the deadening influence of non-violence 
upon Congress leaders and their desire, imder certain 
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conditions, to make peace with Japan. Cripps him- 
self appears to give this theory his sanction. Apart 
from the fact that adherence to non-violence and a 
peace of surrender with aggressors go ill together, 
there is hardly any doubt that Congress leaders are 
the least willing in the world to sacrifice idealism to 
opportunist considerations. That may be due to their 
being in the opposition; they too may change after 
they have power. But their present state of mind is 
indisputably clear and Sir Stafford could not possibly 
have misread it; they would not seek peace with ag- 
gressors. Moreover to suggest that the principle of 
non-violence stood in any way between Sir Stafford 
and the Congress Working Committee is to fly in the 
face of facts. Anybody who studies its resolutions 
and the utterances of its spokesmen must admit that 
the Working Committee has in recent months shied 
from non-violence like an unbroken colt. At times, 
its pleadings have been so woefully pathetic as if non- 
violence were a crime. Sir Stafford could not possibly 
have been so deaf and, shall I add dumb. That 
Mahatma Gandhi might have insisted with Cripps on 
the efficacy of non-violence could not have brought 
about a change in his attitude. He knew, of Mahat- 
mi^i’s position before he had embarked on his sugared 
and his later fulminations must, there- 
fore, hav< their reason elsewhere. 

IS THERE REALLY A MYSTERY ? 

Mystery is often created by missing the obvious. 
Between the two dissimilar attitudes of Cripps. there 
was the intervention of the American Johnson. Sir 
Stafford resented it and he even made chagrined re- 
ferences to it. This was natural. Open American in- 
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tervention in imperial afEairs wotdd touch an English- 
man on the raw same as an old man would feel when 
power started slipping from his hands into those of 
a viriler set. Aside from being nationally susceptible, 
Sir Stafford was personally sensitive. After John- 
son’s intervention, the mission had lost half its charm 
for Cripps. Even if he had succeeded, he could not 
have gathered all the plums. The plot was develop- 
ing into a two-heroes business. Sir Stafford was both 
nationally and personally piqued. Even this would 
not be an entire explanation. His abuses were too 
strong for a pique. There was some keener disappoint- 
ment. Moreover, his mission was failing even before 
America’s representative intervened; there was some- 
thing in this failure itself that caused his bitterness. 

THE PREMIER DREAMS 

I suggest that the irrationality of Sir Stafford can 
have only one explanation. This lies in the difference 
between a dream and a nightmare. While Sir Staf- 
ford dreamt, he talked suavely; when the nightmare 
came, he slightly lost his mental balance. He saw the 
premiership of the British empire running away. He 
had hoped to succeed in his mission in India and that 
he argued, would raise the stock of British radicals 
and displace the conservative Prime TiTfni:tflri 
land. In the failure of his mission, he sav{; his hopes 
dashed and there was bitter disappointment and ashy 
frustration. What is today reasoning by a process of 
elimination may receive full corroboration, at a not 
distant date, in the memoirs of the negotiating leaders. 
It is just possible that Cripps talked about his hopes 
to Indian leaders, infact, used them as a persuasion. 
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Would not better days lie in store for Indian nationa- 
lism with a progressive Prime Minister, could not 
Cripps have said this ? 

This theory is apparently derogatory of Sir Stafford, 
but not really so, at least, not very much so. At the 
time that Cripps might have been betraying the trust 
of his colleagues in India, he perhaps felt that Chur- 
chill was behaving likewise, for double-crossing is a 
frequent practice among realistic colleagues. Again, 
it will be a half-truth to say that Cripps was inspired 
by considerations of personal power alone. Power- 
politics and national politics are inextricably mixed 
up. In the mind of some very honest politicians, par- 
ticularly those who do not believe so much in ideas 
as in the personal touch, resides the gnawing thought 
that, if only they were at the head, things would go 
roaringly well. Cripps wanted to be Prime Minister 
not only for his own sake but for that of England, the 
British Empire, infact, the whole world. He felt that 
he had the capacity in him which Churchill obviously 
does not possess, to breathe progressive activity in the 
administration of England. He was in dead earnest 
about succeeding in India so as to gain in prestige and 
influence and to be Prime Minister and, with the vast- 
lf;;„^ded power, to manage things better in the Bri- 
tish Emjflr^-It was a dream of spiral ascent, where 
Cripps and'the Empire were, in the mind of Sir Staf- 
ford, synonymous. 

WHY THEN DID HE COME TO INDIA ? 

We are now brought to the question of what made 
Sir Stafford come out to India. It was his indifference 
to ideas and definite formulations, belief in the per- 
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sonal touch and habit of evolutionary progress. Poli- 
ticians in free and prosperous countries may talk loose 
radicalism while in opposition but they also form the 
habit of alternately walking in and out of the govern- 
ment, Progress is to them more an amorphous move- 
ment onwards than a definite and well-formulated 
advance. They become evolutionary by habit al- 
though they may exhibit occasional radicalism in 
speeches, and their conception of political improve- 
ment is to a large extent change in administrative per- 
sonnel. Sir Stafford had guessed that Indian leaders 
would be as wise as he and, human nature being the 
same all over, would react similarly. That is why, 
although he may have expected the disapproval of 
Congress leaders to the formulation of British propo- 
sals, he believed that an amorphous talk about revo- 
lutionary possibilities and a concrete vision of change 
in government personnel would finally bring them 
round. He had not the maturity of experience to see 
that India was neither free nor prosperous and her 
nationalist politicians, with the possible exception of 
Rajagopalachariar, were built on a different pattern. 
Sri Rajagopalachariar is perhaps the only grand manner 
politician in India who has the unobjectivity of a free 
people and the nonchalance of a rich country. The 
great Congress leaders, however, are 
tive enough to realise that, until foreign rule is ended, 
they have little capacity for all else. They are, there- 
fore, hesitant about mere administrative changes. 
They desire a revolutionary infusion of strength in 
their people, for unsupported by it, they feel helpless 
even in seats of authority. They have not the ethe- 
realness of spirit to forget that their country is neither 
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tree nor prosperous and they, therefore, demand a 
definite break from the past, in thought as well as in 
action. Moreover, it is just possible that the Indian 
mind is not as capable of vague ideas as the British 
mind is; it is more thoughtful and less personal. In 
any case, the tragedy of Sir Safford lay in the posses- 
sion of a simple honest imperialist mind which is in- 
capable of grasping that men’s habits are different and 
they clash fearfully and, when they do so, bitterness 
is the outcome. 

WHY DID CHURCHILL SEND HIM ? 

Was Churchill astute enough to foresee all this 
when he sent Cripps out ? That would perhaps be 
overemphasising his ego and underrating his statecraft. 
He might indeed have been anxious to show an upstart 
rival his place but other springs of action appear to 
have been more dominant. There was some necessity 
of the British State which drove Churchill to accept 
the Cripps mission. In vulgar terms, it was the pres- 
sure of nationalist opposition in India and its reflec- 
tion in the pressure of public opinion in England and 
among the Allies especially in China and America. 
These pressures, to make sense, must be studied in 
relation to the basic necessity of the British State. 

'’^‘"^-SNSLAND’S NECESSITY TO MAINTAIN 
i THE EMPIRE 

The Empire is England’s necessity. Economic and 
geo-political factors compel England to continue main- 
taining a far-flung Empire. Glamour and traditional 
usages and needs of the ruling class have added the 
weight of the spirit and of history to this compulsion, 
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SO that the Empire is today the basis of existence of 
the British State. Without an Empire, the present 
population of England cannot be maintained, not even 
at levels of living lower than the existing ones. The 
best-planned socialist commonwealth in Britain can- 
not meet this pressure without the riches of an Em- 
pire. The existing British State which has peopled 
the little island to fantastic proportions must either 
break or hold on to the Empire. Moreover, the appa- 
ratus of sea-power was admirably suited to policing 
the extensive empire of an island which had neither 
the strength nor the misfortune to seek for near and 
contiguous expansion on land. This geo-political 
apparatus and the industrial machine have made of 
the British State essentially the British Empire. What 
will the factory-worker together with his exploiting 
master, the trader, the administrator, the seaman and, 
above all, the book-writer and the political gentry do 
without an Empire ? To all these the Empire is as 
the blood in their veins. The ruling class in England 
realises this. Present-day England is coeval with the 
Empire. To save Britain and to save the Empire are 
interchangeable terms. This is no more jingling jjf 
jingo bells. It is the life-cry of the existing British 
State. Churchill has the lustiest cry of all E nglish j t 
children and he is also the supreme exponent,* 
and in action, of the imperial necessity of th^s British 
State. 

THE NAVY CAN’T DO IT 

England’s geo-political situation, which gave her 
until recently an admirably same navy-controlled em- 
pire, is now a source of great weakness to her. What 
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distinguishes our century from its predecessor is the 
remarkable intensity with which political awakening, 
before confined to Europe, is ^reading over all the 
world. The slaves are up. It is easy enough to police 
a whole continent of sleeping men with an efficient 
little navy but, when they have bestirred themselves 
into activity, numbers count. Hundreds of millions of 
men can no longer be ruled from the coastlines or 
from a distance of thousands of miles. The nineteenth 
was the century of ports and harbours and therefore 
of the navy; the twentieth is the century of the hinter- 
land and, therefore, of huge land forces which obvious- 
ly include the air arm. England has an intensely re- 
bellious hinterland in her Empire, her navy is no 
longer up to it, and she is faced wih far vaster land 
forces of her imperial rivals. She is outnumbered by 
external foes and is internally threatened by rebel- 
lious subject-populations. Her need therefore is, 
firstly, to appease her freedom demanding subjects 
and secondly to develop alliances with powers of 
great land forces. 

Cripps’ India Mission was an expression of this need. 
It would be a market-place half-truth to regard the 
yjniss ion as a concession made by Churchill to unwel- 
conferftLiBaesiGan or Chinese pressure or to clamourings 
among — J&iis own people. These pressures and clam- 
ourings are only an outward symptom of what goes far 
deeper down. If Churchill at all made a concession, 
it was to this deep-down imperious need of the State 
to appease a rebellious subject-nation at a time when 
its geo-political situation had deteriorated, when its 
chief instrument of armed might, the navy, was no 
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longer able to hold its own against the huge armed 
quantities of other land-Powers. 

THEREFORE APPEASEMENT 

There are two needs of the British State, to hold on 
to the Empire as also to appease rebelling populations. 
These two needs are in no wise contradictory of each 
other. They may only appear at times to pursue 
divergent paths. In the ultimate analysis, these two 
needs are related to one another like a mother to her 
suckling child, for where is the need to appease a sub- 
ject-nation if there is to be no empire. The process of 
appeasement must definitely fall short of the end of 
the empire. If a subject-nation cannot be satisfied 
with anything less than the destruction of all foreign 
rule, the basic need of an imperialist State to hold on 
to the empire at all costs must assert itself. Conces- 
sions to a revolting population are only a device to 
save an empire, when it is in distress. Churchill and 
Ciipps do not differ in their desire to continue the 
empire; they differ in their emphasis. 

BUT WITHIN LIMITS 

A State never commits intentioned suicide. To pur- 
sue the simile, it is either killed by outside assassins 
or whither, disrupts and dies through internal decay. 
Statesmen may differ in their opinion a]^®^Jt»ai*fe^:^^ls 
necessaiy to restore the health of the Stdte and to 
strengthen it; they are united in obeying the mandate 
of its basic need. The basic need of the British State 
is the British Empire. When Mahatma Gandhi wants 
British statesmen to give up their empire, this is per- 
haps expecting too much of a set of people whose free 
will in politics is rather limited. The significance, 
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however, of Gandhiji’s wish lies not so much in its con- 
tent as in the procedure envisaged. An opponent must 
in every event be appealed to do the right thing, even 
if he is obviously incapable of it. This gives greater 
assurance to one’s own forces, pleases the neutrals and 
discomfits the opponent’s ranks. Such appeals, how- 
ever, are sometimes misused. There is always a ten- 
dency in a revolting population to be appeased with 
something less than its entire objective. Cripps’ India 
Mission should have proved, if proof were still needed, 
that an imperial state never willingly and wholly 
gives up its Empire; it only loses its possessions to 
stronger forces. This elementary observation is how- 
ever, beyond the grasp of some. To them, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s appeals are a God-sent. They tone down the 
appeals and continue to wait upon the pleasure of His 
Majesty’s Government for another edition of the 
Cripps’ Mission. 

A statesman usually carries many strings to his bow. 
In the event of one snapping, he is always ready to 
make use of the second or the third string. As Cripps 
failed in his appeasement policy, he harped on the 
communal differences in India. Divide and rule is a 
permanent string of imperialist policy. It serves two 
I t is a propaganda device to seek self-justifica- 
tion, to'"t^p neutrals and to confound the rebelling 
populatiofi. It is also an administrative device to 
create barriers and to break the will of a revolting 
nation into several mutually conflicting desires. The 
observe of Cripps the appeaser was Cripps the divider 
and that he played his old imperialist part only too 
well was due to an over-dose of personal frustration 
^nd bitterness. 



CHA.PTEB II 

BRITISH DECLARATION 

The Draft Declaration of the British Cabinet issued 
by Sir Stafford Cripps on March 29, 1942, has been des- 
cribed by an Oxford Professor as the Declaration of 
Indian Independence. No State in history has to-date 
liquidated its territories unless forced to do so by a 
foreign conqueror or internally successful revolution- 
aries. It is indeed true that the British State in India 
has for some time past been faced with either threat. 
However at the time the British made their Declara- 
tion on India neither of the threats had eventuated. 
There was no inescapable compulsion. It was at best 
a case of prudent foresight, an attempt to forestall 
events. But no State has ever acted to the point of 
liquidating a part of itself, and a vital part at that, 
before a threat has actually become a compulsion. 
Such foresight is unknown. It presumes too much. 
It posits a serenity of prophetic wisdom, which is not 
given to shrinking States. If the British Draft was 
nevertheless a Declaration of Indian Independence, 
Britain has opened a refreshingly new chapter in the 
history of political practice. 

Refreshing originality is only possible to'^hidl^iSuals 
and revolting groups and, possibly also, io a newly 
awakened people and their State. The past weighs 
too heavily on a State whose continued existence over 
many years has driven it into an accustomed routine. 
Such a State has its numerous institutions and their 
personnel and, what is least changeable of all, the de- 
vices it has perfected for its rule. These devices are 
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designed to secure the State against foreign invasion 
and internal rebellion. No State which has had time 
to perfect its devices of rule can ever completely get 
rid of them. Its statesmen may, in a moment of press- 
ing necessity or hopeful idealism, see visions of a new 
world in the future but their current action, like the 
fluttering of a caged bird, is limited by their existing 
practices. The past dominates the present in such 
States and the future, at its best, is a blurred and in- 
determinate vision. At all events, oven the blurred 
visions of a better future in such a State are severely 
unrelated to the rigid devices of a present that is only 
a continuation of the past. 

FUTURE FREEDOM ASSURED? 

The British Declaration contemplated a future for 
India. It sought to make this future pleasant. It 
talked of a treaty between India and Britain which 
would “ cover all necessary matters arising out of the 
complete transfer of responsibility from British to 
Indian hands.’’ This description is not equivocal. It 
seemed to go to the root of the conflict between India 
and Britain. It foresaw an India, not long after cessa- 
tion of hostilities, which is completely freed from Bri- 
tish control. The future is pleasant and there does 
ifst-ap p^ ar to be any blurring of outlines. Lest there 
may be anT doubt, it is made clear that the Indian 
Union will'be “ in no way subordinate in any aspect 
of its domestic and external affairs.” 

There was indeed ample ground for a proud Indian 
to feel hurt that his Union “ shall constitute a Domi- 
nion associated with the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions by a common allegiance to the Crown.” 
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question would have been unnecessary, had the Bn- 
tish Declaration talked of India as a single country 
with comparatively uniform institutions. The Indian 
people would then have been the inheritors of Brutish 
authority. How they chose to exercise that authority 
and what organic institutions they built for them- 
selves would then have been left entirely to the deci- 
sion of the Indian people. But the British Declaration 
talks dubiously of India and even this tremendously 
elementary concept of what is India appears to have 
more than one meaning. The right to be free is not 
worth much if it is not clear as to who is to be free. 

BALKANISATION OF INDIA 

The British Declaration draws two pictures of the 
future in India, in fact of future India herself. One 
picture is of India, whole and united. Another is of 
India split up into several countries. Amidst such 
confusion even the great fact of India which has en- 
dured for centuries seems to vanish away and its place 
is taken up by manifold speculations and possibilities. 
The British Declaration has made of India a specula- 
tion. The right to be free was granted not to an exist- 
ing reality but to a speculative fiction. 

It is indeed true that the emphasis in^tli,&JSfTtisli 
Declaration appears to rest on a United '^^.India “the 
object is the creation of a new Indian Union ” declares 
the British Draft. It ds not several Indias but one 
India that is here contemplated. Should this India 
come into being, and this appears to have been the 
object of the British Draft, there would be no further 
difficulty about the devolution of power. But the 
British objective, almost as soon as it was started, was 
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subjected to various modifying and altering clauses. 
India is split up into four Indiaa. There is the India 
of any such British Indian Province which chooses 
“to retain its present constitutional position,” the 
India of such non-acceding provinces which decide to 
form a Union of their own, the India of Indian States 
which may not elect to adhere to the Constitution and 
finally the dismembered rest of India to form the In- 
dian Union. These were indeed merely possibilities. 
The British Draft did not view them as certainties. 
But doubts and uncertainties are great dissolvers of 
institutions. And here the very existence of a country 
was doubted. That not all the four Indias appear to 
be likely events and that some of the doubts are rather 
remote is no answer to the charge that the base on 
which all else rests in India, the cotmtry itself, was 
assailed by uncertainties. This cannot but cause an 
agonising feeling to any one who believes in the des- 
tiny of India. 

INDIAN STATES 

The India of the Indian States was the least remote 
of the doubts raised in the British Draft!, The status 
quo in the Indian States which is entirely outmoded 
iSy tijejprogress of events and whose chief sanction is 
the Brili^" bayonet was guaranteed. The few 
hundred r&lers of Indian States were given the right 
to sit in the Constitution-making body as if they were 
a hundred million people. After their nominated repre- 
sentatives had taken part in the deliberations of the 
proposed Indian Union, they were also free to walk 
out of it. They were given the right to enter into 
separate treaties with the British Government in 
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London. Such treaties would necessarily have relat- 
ed to Foreign Policy and Defence. The British Em- 
pire had thus reserved to itself the right, in the event 
that the Princes were willing and they are always 
willing, to station its troops in several parts of India 
and move them from one place to another and also to 
direct the foreign policy of one fourth of our popula- 
tion. The proposed Indian Union would probably have 
had to guarantee the passage of British troops through 
its own territories, on roads, rivers and railways, in 
the event that an Indian State made a request for 
them. Moreover, the (internal pattern of living in 
Indian States and their institutions of political conduct 
would probably have been very 'dissimilar from those 
in the proposed Indian Union; there would have been 
arbitrary rule, however diluted, functioning alongside 
of democracy. Anart from the possibility of intrigues 
in the interest of reaction, this would probably have 
caused serious friction between different parts of 
India and invited foreign intervention. Whenever 
the British so chose, they would have been in a 
position to intimidate the proposed Indian Union 
(hroueh the instrument of the Indian States; it would 
have been the affirmation in form and denial in subr 
stance the right of India to be free. , 

SECEDING PROVINCES 

If the Indian States were the least remote of free- 
dom’s enemies in the British Draft, the non-adhering 
provinces that were given the right to form a Union 
of their own would have been potentially the most 
dangerous. The difficulties of intrigue and friction 
and likely foreign inten'ention and guaranteed oooo. 
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age of foreign troops would have been there in a more 
accentuated form. It is indeed true that the contin- 
gency of non-adhering provinces was not very likely. 
Only if sixty per cent, of the people’s representatives 
in a province did not vote for adherence to the Indian 
Union, did the dissenting minority have the right to 
demand plebiscite. This is not a very unfair proposi- 
tiort. There must be the willing consent of well over 
half the population in any one area to an organic law, 
unless the decision is to be made by force. On the 
present strength of the disruptive forces in the country, 
all the provinces would most likely have adhered. 
Even here there were grave grounds of fear, at least 
of forced compromise on Free India with British 
commercial interests, for a handful of Britons, as in 
Bengal, control over ten per cent, of the votes in the 
deciding legislature. There was, however, the pros- 
pect of united working among the dominant parties in 
the country, once the national government were allow- 
ed to be formed, and that would probably have soft- 
ened the Muslim League and made it alter out of 
shape its demand for separation. As against this pro- 
bability of one Indian Union comprising all the Bri- 
tish provinces of India, it must be admitted that the 
f&ear-of 4he country’s dismemberment has for the first 
time been ^iven a place, although not a very envious 
one, in a constitutional draft of authority. There is a 
possibility that this may feed the agitation for separa- 
tion. The history of any agitation is the story of 
growth on successively broadening levels of partial 
victories or partial suppressions^. The British accept- 
ance, however niggardly, of the idea of India’s dis- 
Tnemberpient has already been seized upon by disrup- 
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tionists as a victory. Their agitation has reached 
level broader than the preceding, when the Britisl 
had not yet made their declaration. The British Draf 
is already and, in certain circumstances, may far mon 
be one of the many causes that will perhaps product 
civil strife in India. 

PRETEXTS FOB THE POLICY 

Why did the British government have to admit the 
possibility of States and Provinces non-adhering and 
to give them the right, under certain conditions, to 
break India into pieces? There is first the plighted- 
word theory and the British distaste, so it is said, for 
breach of promise. What contracts they would have 
violated, if they had not given the non-adherence 
right to provinces, is hard to discover. The pledge in 
the British Draft that the Treaty between India and 
Britain “ will make provision, in accordance with un- 
dertakings given by His Majesty’s Government for 
the protection of racial and religious minorities” was 
more than adequate. As far as the treaties with 
Indian States are concerned, they are so obsolete that 
not to scrap them would show a dishonourable collu- 
sion between two contracting partnersL In fact, these 
are not treaties but the command of a superior to an 
inferior and the bowing and scraping an^ besnignity 
that follow. In regard to the possible dismemberment 
of India accepted in the British Draft, the plighted- 
word theory is almost entirely a pretext. 

There is then the theory of dissenters’ revolt. It 
shall not be merely a rhetorical answer, but one in 
which the desire and strength of State-building is 
embedded, if National India wore to suggest that dis- 
senters’ revolts were Free India’s business and not 
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that oL the evacuated Britiish. This, however, would 
not be an academic answer. But then no fool-proof 
academic enquiry is possible. Much will depend on 
that intangible and xmforeseeable quantity, the tem- 
per of the people, when the British have left. It is 
indeed true that the Princes and a section of Muslims 
have now and then threatened dire consequences 
upon a Free and United India. These threats have 
produced a certain fear atmosphere. What part of 
this fear atmosphere is genuine, it is difficult to say; 
one part, at least, is something on which foreign rule 
thrives and its supporters fatten. If the second part 
is more deciding than the first, Free India need have 
no fear of dissenters’ revolts. It is of course true that 
Muslim separateness from Indian nationalism, what- 
ever its present assistance to foreign rule, has also 
some genuine foundation. Even so, Free India alone 
can give an answer, whether in dismemberment or in 
coercion or, what is most likely, in an amicable settle- 
ment. The longer this answer is delayed, the greater 
becomes the separateness of identity of the various 
communities in the country. In any case, Muslim 
fears could more properly have been treated in that 
part of the Draft which related to the present settle- 
**ment;.,to have incorporated them in the picture of 
Future* Ir^ia was either a grave error of the British 
or their traditional devices of rule. . 

The British Draft contains many and divergent out- 
lines of Future India. It is like a bad and blurred 
photograph. Was the landscape unsteady or the hand 
of the photographer shaky? Did his hand tremble 
on set intent or due to infirmity? Curiously enough, 
the answer is in the affirmative to all these questions. 
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All the factors were probably operatives at the time 
the photograph was taken. 

ANALYSIS OF BRITISH INTENTIONS 

This brings us to the question of British intentions 
towards India. British statesmen, pre-eminently Sir 
Stafford Cripps, regard the demonstration of their sin- 
cerity as the greatest success of the British Draft. On 
the face of it, this claim is unfounded; for the right to 
be free was offered to an indeterminate India which 
was still in the lap of the gods and nobody could tell 
what exercise would be made of this right. Neverthe- 
less, the British can argue that they had made up their 
minds that India should be free. True enough, but 
they had also made up their minds, or would make them 
up when the time came, for several other things. 
There are several British intentions towards India, 
not one. It cannot be otherwise. Even individuals 
own a whole ladder of resolves, in fact, several ladders 
placed side by side. In their loves and hates and 
money-making and power-pursuit and the rest, they 
possess a whole scala of objectives and, if at the mo- 
ment they appear to be going up one ladder, let there 
be an interference, they will jump on to the next and 
yet another one that have been placed alon^id^ All ' 
men do this; the only difference between a good man 
and a bad man lies in dignity and being true to oneself. 

Sir Stafford Cripps should be the first to admit that 
a multiplicity of intentions is to be found most in a 
statesman and, still more so, in a cabinet of statesmen. 
Leaving aside sordid issues of personal power of which 
most statesmen are in small or large measure victims, 
their opinions on general issues are in a fluid state and 
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they have got to be so. Take Sir Stafford himsell. 
Let us presume that he wants India to be free. What 
then? He wants India to be part of a World Federa- 
tion, if that IS not possible, to be under the British 
Crown, if that is not possible, to enjoy unhindered 
sovereignty. He would like India to develop her own 
industries but he would also want his own people to 
live in comfort, world trade to increase and national 
tariffs to bo held in check and obstructive British in- 
terests in India to be conciliated with concessions that 
he considers legitimate. He perhaps likes India to 
develop uniformly democratic institutions but, in the 
light of what he considers practical realities, he would 
want the country to put up for a few more years with 
the arbitrary rule of the princes. This is all, presum- 
ing Sir Staffed is pure as snow, but no man can make 
that claim. Let us now take Mr. Amery and Mr. 
Chm'chill. They probably have the same wants as Sir 
Stafford; only what is third-stage with him is first- 
stage with them. Mr*. Eden is perhaps half-way bet- 
ween the two types. The Draft Declaration of the 
British Cabinet was a compromise of all these desires 
and the varying intensity with which they are held. 
J)hat is why provision is made in the British Draft for 
a whole. fl§et of ladders of resolves placed alongside 
of each otter. If the British seem to be going up the 
ladder of one Indian Union at the moment, there is no 
guarantee that, with some interference and under 
changed conditions, they may not jump off to the lad- 
ders of princely or disruptionists’ India. These then 
will be the levers whereby, in all sincerity and honour 
to the pledged word, they will force unsavoury com- 
promises upon Future India. 
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A State has no intentions; it knows only action and 
shows tendencies. That is why the intentions of a 
statesman are fluid and changing. The action of the 
British State in respect of India has been and con- 
tinues to be to dominate her; there is, in addition, one 
tendency, among many others, to appease in a measure 
the Indian desire for freedom. The other tendencies 
of the British State are past-controlled and serve its 
need of existence. Almost throughout the nineteenth 
century the Indian States were perfected as the shock- 
absorbers of the wars and revolts of India against Bri- 
tain and their function continues. During the four 
decades of the twentieth century, the Indian Muslims 
were sought to be used as a broad social base for British 
rule against the rising tide of Indian freedom and 
unity and British efforts have to an extent succeeded. 

The use of the Indian States and of minorities is there- 
fore the traditional device of rule of the British. Poli- 
tical devices and instruments tend to acquire, through 
long use, a life of their own. Even if the British so 
chose, they could not entirely escape them. And why 
should they choose to do so? The law of existence 
forbids them to deny themselves the use of these in- 
struments. The hand of the photographer had shaken . . 
on set intent as also through compulsion.* fts Draft 1 - 
Declaration, the British State has unmistakably shown j 
two divergent tendencies of approach to India, Free j 
Cndia as also XJnfree India, United India and Disrupted 
[ndias. When the recipient itself was unknown, what ^ 
vas the grant of freedom worth? Moreover, this J 
'reedom could any day be curtailed if not in law, then i 
hrough the use of traditional devices of British rule, j 
t would have been a case very much worse thap^that i 
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ot Egypt. Britain and Egypt were, in their last treaty, 
given equality of opportunities in the matter of flying 
over each other’s territories, but this was only juristic 
equality. In actual practice, Egypt had then only 
forty aeroplanes to Britain’s four thousand and she 
had no possibilities of increasing her air-arms of which 
Britain has shown herself so rich. India’s juristic 
freedom would have been much worse; it would not 
only have been limited by her internal resources or 
civil strife but also subject to the vagaries of any 
future British statesmen who chose to pursue the re- 
gressive trend of the British Draft. 

WHAT OF THE PRESENT? 

If the future of India as contemplated in the British 
Draft was to this extent past-dominated, what of the 
present? It should be very much more so and it is. 
If the progressive trend appears to be more pronounc- 
ed than the ijegressive in that part of the British 
Draft which related to the future, it is the other way 
about in what was the present settlement. This is in 
the fitness of things. Statesmen are not so much con- 
cerned about the future as with the tendencies of the 
present and they arrange these in some sort of an order 
• of preference. The present settlement in the British 
Draft v/as’^ot likely to further the progressive trend. 

DEFENCE OF INDIA 

The current arrangements envisaged in the British 
Draft were so briefly sketched out that they were 
vague. They related principally to the defence of 
India and the character of the government that was 
to be and the British meaning was made clear only as 
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the negotiations progressed. In respect of defence, 
the Draft said that the British Government “ must in- 
evitably bear the responsibility for and retain the con- 
trol and direction of the Defence of India as part of 
their world war effort but the task of organising to the 
full the mihtary, moral and material resources of 
India must be the responsibility of the Government 
of India with the co-operation of the people of India.*' 
This enunciation may do credit to a foreign minister 
who is arguing the case of his country against another 
but does not wish to see war between the two. As a 
clause in a working treaty, it is thoroughly pious and 
slippery except in one point, the retention of the con- 
trol and direction of Indian defence in British hands. 

As negotiations progressed, the British Government 
tried to put a little more concreteness in its proposals 
for defence. Indian defence was thenceforth to be the 
responsibility of two departments, the War depart- 
ment under the British Commander-in-Chief and the 
defence department under a representative Indian. 
Two attempts were made by Sir Stafford to define the 
functions of the two departments. The earlier attempt 
sought to give an exhaustive list of the powers and 
responsibilities of the defence department. Thirteen 
items were listed. Two of these were rathgr amusing'' 
work, the supply of tea and bread and beer tod, possi- 
bly, stiffer drinks to troops and the knitting of wool- 
lens for our brave soldiers, for the lists said, “ all can- 
teen organisations ” and “ amenities for, and welfare 
of troops and their dependents, including Indian 
soldiers abroad ” and it must have been a momentary 
lapse of Sir Stafford that made him forget the rather 
highly entertaining item of dances and cabarets and 
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songstresses for troops. It was of course not all fun; 
there was work too. Perhaps the most important and, 
also the most exacting work of defence department 
lay in five directions; the denial policy, the policy of 
evacuation from threatened areas, economic warfare, 
public relations and, of course, demobilisation. Indians 
had asked for strenuous duties and they had now no 
reason to complain. The "representative Indian” 
was to be given all the unpleasant bvisiness of a war, 
superintending over the miseries that the war is caus- 
ing to his people without, of course, having anything 
to do with the waging of it and the broader policies 
and, by jingo, he was also to explain to his country- 
men as the public relations chief why he was haras- 
sing them. The remaining six items, were midway 
between light amusing work. Sir Stafford knits too by 
way of distraction, and powerless but onerous respon- 
sibilities;. All told, the Indian Defence Member would 
have had several faces, a merry spinster, a jolly hote- 
lier, a diplomatist commercial traveller, a stationer 
washing his hands in invisible soap, a harassed ac- 
countant and, above all, a demon of destruction with- 
out the power to heal. 

When the Working Committee showed its lack of 
.humour by rejecting this proposal. Sir Stafford made 
yet anothef effort. This time, he defined the functions 
of the Wnr Department. The British War Member 
would have been responsible for the governmental re- 
lations of General Headquarters, Navy Headquarters 
and Air Headquarters which included as item number 
one, “examining and sanctioning aU proposals eman- 
ating from G.H.Q. and A.H.Q.” Any further descrip- 
tion was entirely superfluous but a State document 
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must, I believe, carry more than one item and so three 
more heads were added. To eiquiries as to what the 
governmental relations and proposals of the varioui» 
Headquarters specifically meant, Sir Stafford turned 
an amazed eye. Why did men ask about the obvious, 
it is such a nasty habit with some and a source of deep 
embarrassment. The War Department was to be the 
War Department, that was all. 

Whatever chinks in the armour of the British Empire 
in India might still have been left and, who knows 
what clever Indian might have attempted to abrogate 
to himself powers under the plea of “organising to 
the full” India’s military and other resources, were 
removed by the late revelation that the Government 
of India would consist of the Viceroy and his Execu- 
tive Council answerable to him. The army is the chief 
obvious instrument of a foreign authority; there is no 
subtlety about it as about the other devices of foreign 
rule and it is therefore never transferred, unless after 
defeat, to popular control. In reserving to itself the 
responsibility for and control over the Indian army, 
and the present settlement in the British Draft was 
perfectly clear on this point, the British Government 
behaved to pattern. The natural tendency of the Bri- 
tish State to retain India as a possession was.here in' 
full, immediate and undisguised operation. ^ 

ARMY IS EMPIRE 

Sir Stafford does not waste too many words over this 
tendency. His observation to the Indian National 
Congress is voluminously laconic: “ this defence is, as 
you know, a paramount duty and responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government, while unity of Command is 
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essential in the interests ot the Allied help to India.” 
The Worikng Committee was salutingly importunate 
m asking accommodation for the Indian Defence Mem- 
ber alongside of the British War Member; a quarter- 
berth would have done. I hope this will not happen 
again. The Working Committee was agreed to leave 
the entire operational activity of the war to the Bri- 
tish and, in regard to general policy-framing, was pro- 
fuse in its assurances to Sir Stafford that its determiv 
nation to wage war on the Axis was keener than his. 
But the British Cabinet was adamant. It wanted all 
the concerns of the Indian army for itself; operational 
activity, organisational control and policy-framing. 
To have surrendered in the immediate present any 
one of these three items would have meant that the 
British Cabinet had wholeheartedly accepted, at any 
rate, the idea of liquidating the empire in India. 
Cabinets seldom accept an idea wholeheartedly and 
then.' wholehearted execution of it is still more seldom. 

Aside from the obvious desire to retain the Indian 
empire, there were perhaps other background reasons 
for the British refusal to surrender in the immediate 
present any vital concerns of the Indian army. Sir 
Stafford appears to hint at one. In the interest of 
the All^d^Jielp to India, he wanted unity of com- 
mand. It ^s difficult to understand why, if the Allied 
help to India is disinterested and in furtherance of 
democracy, the Allies should insist on a British War 
Member. Was a return expected for help given ? 
Moreover, there appears to have been some distrust in 
the British mind about what an Indian War Member 
might not do even in the midst of the war; his gov- 
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ernment might choose to follow a policy divergen 
from that of the Allies. 

THE INDIA GOVERNMENT 

The character of the war-government proposed by 
the British government was not clear at the outset. 
The British Draft spoke of “the immediate and effec- 
tive participation” of Indian leaders in the counsels 
of their country and elsewhere. This is a rather loose 
description almost surely deliberate. It may indicate 
either a norm unilaterally accepted by the British 
Government or a quasi-legal arrangement between two 
parties. Sir Stafford’s earlier effusions about the In- 
dian Cabinet and the National Government that would 
have been immediately formed strengthened the view 
that the arrangement between India and Britain was 
to be legal, at any rate, quasi-legal. But then this 
cheerful presaging of a break for India was made at 
homely chats with our leaders and pressmen; it was 
only meant to create an atmosphere. There was 
nothing legal about it. The Indian climate, however, 
is no longer suitable for confidence— men or, if that 
is too harsh an expression, for charmers of the phrase. 
Sir Stafford discovered this rather late. But he had 
nothing to offer except norms and wishes. The legal 
arrangements were to continue unaltered^ The Gov- 
ernment of India was to be, as before, the Viceroy and 
a Council answerable to hina. The council would have 
had no status, legal or otherwise, except what the Bri- 
tish representative chose to give it in the background 
of the normative atmosphere which the Draft and Sir 
Stafford had attempted to create. The only ga-net.!r>T i 
of the council would have been resignation = 
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which Sir Stafford emphasised overmuch. Well could 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru say, “ that is not the way to 
bring about a settlement.” 

The relationship between any two countries can be 
studied best in the tendency of State — behaviour to- 
wards one another that is uppermost in the immediate 
present. The Indian State, if it can at all be so called, 
was to be a branch of the British State, wholly so in 
legal status and, to a considerable extent, in actual 
substance. The British Draft had tried to veil this re- 
lationship with a dubious expression, Sir Stafford in 
his earlier utterances had tried to phrase it away alto- 
gether and it was only when the Congress insisted that 
the veil was lifted and the powder-and-paint removed. 
The prolongation of the Congress-Cripps negotiations 
over two weeks had its reason not only in the Con- 
gress representatives’ rather keen desire for a settle- 
ment but also in the reluctance with which Cripps 
agreed to descend from the atmosphere on to solid 
ground. British statesmen, as any other, can be in- 
gi-atiating sellers of rotten ware. 

WHY NO IMMEDIATE TRANSFER OF POWER 

Explanations have been offered. The reason why 
the British Government could not alter the already 
existing claaracter of the government in India was 
supposed ,to have been the impossibility of constitu- 
tional changes in the midst of a war. It was well 
suggested by the Congress President that such an or- 
ganic law of the most revolutionary character as the 
Anglo-French Union was proposed by the British Cabi- 
net in the midst of a war. In fact, the basic outlines 
of some of the most enduring or novel constitutions. 
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as in the freedom-seeking United States, Revolution- 
aiy France or Spain of the Republic, have been ham- 
mered out in the midst of strife and war. Moreover, 
the Congress was even prepared to wait for a consti- 
tutional revision till the end of the war; it would have 
been content with a convention establishing responsi- 
bility to the legislature or the right of the Cabinet to 
take decisions without interference. 

The British answer to the demand for a convention, 
in the absence of a constitutional law, was that it 
would introduce an irremovable dictatorship and that 
the minorities would not accept it. The British are a 
rather absent-minded people; they can be quite whim- 
sical and unconventional when it suits them but ex- 
pect others to conform to the strictest legal form. It 
would have been absolutely no dictatorship and noth- 
ing irremovable, if for the year or two that the war 
may still continue, the British had offered unhindered 
powers to a composite cabinet of principal Indian 
leaders, pre-eminently those of the Congress and of the 
Muslim League. Whatever may be said about the 
form, a responsible democracy would have come into 
operation in substance. The danger from such com- 
posite cabinets is not one of dictatorship; it lies in over- 
much attention to democratic forms at the ^expense of' 
the democratic effort. 

0 

It is difficult to see whv the minorities in the country 
should have denied such comnosite cabinets the right 
to take decisions without interference. And yet Mr. 
Jinnah of the Muslim League said that if the Congress 
demand were accepted, the Muslims would be “ at the 
mercy of the Congress rule” This is a bewildering 
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observation. There are only two cogent explanations 
lor it. This observation was made thrfee days after 
the beak-down of the Congress-Cripps negotiations, 
when the British were looking out for an argument to 
sustain them, and the Muslim League, which exists in 
a mutually obliging relationship with them, came to 
their rescue. Had the negotiations succeeded and the 
Congress-League government been placed in power, 
this observation would perhaps have not at all been 
made. It is indeed possible that the fears of Mr. 
Jinnah may have been genuine. But one cannot argue 
about fears that have no basis, remote or near, in form 
or substance. One can only titeat them. Whatever 
may be the success or otherwise of the Congress way 
of treating these fears, the British way can only have 
one of two consequences, disruption of India or her 
continued bondage, 

DECLARATION OF SLAVERY 

The character of the war-govertnment proposed in 
the British Draft was of colonial subservience. This 
was largely due to the basic need of the British State 
to retain its empire in India, which had to express it- 
self almost unhindered in the immediate arrangements 
but which could suffer idealist coverings in the visions 
of the futiipe. There were other background reasons. 
The Britisji Government could not possibly transfer 
the general direction of war and the control over 
foreign policy and covenated services to Indians who 
might in the midst of the war choose to follow a war- 
and-peace policy different ftfom its own. 

The Congress could not have agreed to serve in the 
proposed war-government, for the immediate tendencies 
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operative in a State arte infinitely more decisive thar, 
the visions of the future. It is these tendencies and not 
the visions that make the future. If the immediate 
settlement tended in the direction of colonial subser- 
vience, the future was not likely to be very much diffe- 
rent. There was perhaps a background reason for 
the Congress rejection of the British Draft. The Work- 
ing Committee feared the attitude of the Indian people 
and its symbolisation in their Patriarch, Mahatma 
Gandhi. This fear helped the Committee not to sur- 
render the basic need of the Indian State that is to be. 

Sir Stafford said in his first press conference that 
the British proposals did not represent a radical change 
of policy; they were ‘ the natural and logical outcome 
of what has gone before AH statesmen make such 
cliche’ observations, but, in this case, it was nothing 
but the truth. The immediate settlement was entirely 
past-dominated. The Viceroy loomed almost as large 
as before. The Commander-in-Chief was unreduced 
in his august size. What if the British Draft was a de- 
clar'ation of independence in the future to an indeter- 
minate India, it was a declaration of almost unabated 
slavery in the immediate present and that is what 
matters. 

DRAMA OF STATE ACTIONv 

The British Draft and its background and sequel 
have unrolled a fascinating drama of the interplay of 
trends in state-action and the intentions of statesmen. 
Viewed at from the angle of its British background, 
the Draft represented an apparent but comparatively 
empty victory of the appeasement policy over the 
domination policy of an imperial state, the victory of 
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Cripps over Churchill. Regarded from the viewpoint 
of its Indian reception, it revealed the irremovable 
antagonism between a decaying empire-state and an 
awakened subject-people, the successful assertiveness 
of Nehru against Amery. In its facet of armed quan- 
tities owned by the British State and their compara- 
tive strength in the world, the Draft made a partial 
admission of the inferiority of the navy to land and 
air forces, the courtesy of Chur-fford to Chiang-Roose- 
velt and Azad-Nehru. From the angle of past-domi- 
nated devices of rule and the basic need of an empire- 
state, it showed the British insistence on the retention 
of India, the victory of Amery over Nehru and Azad. 
In the light of the threats and dangers over India’s 
irontiers, the Draft and negotiations were indicative 
of the remoteness of invasion and its yet weakly-felt 
pressure, the confidence of Wavell and Linlithgow 
against Hitler and Tojo, who were not near enough 
in full strength. Looked at from the profile of sequel, 
they showed unmistakably the inevitable two-faced- 
ness of an imperial statesman, the appeaser Cripps 
turning sharply into the divider and repressor Sir 
Stafford. The British Draft and the ensuing Congress 
action are showing, in what is perhaps the deciding 
* scene of, the^ drama, the basic needs of two States, the 
British fimpire that is and the Indian State that is to 
be, in mortal combat, the duel between Churchill and 
Gandhi. No one can say how soon the duel will end. 
but its outcome is certain. There is to be no further 
post-dated cheque on a bank that is obviously crash- 
ing.” A new effort may be attempted by the British 
State under one pressure or another and a part-settle- 
ment in cash and a deferred promise on an uncertain 
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bank may still be made. If his countrymen do not 
pull Mahatma Gandhi away from the combat, he may 
soon succeed in providing India with a full cash 
settlement. 



APPENDIX I 

DRAFT DECLARATION 


His Majesty’s Govemmenit having considered the 
anxieties expressed in this country and in India as to 
the fulfilment of promises made in regard to the future 
of India, have decided to lay down in precise and 
clear terms the steps which they propose shall be taken 
for the earliest possible realization of self-government 
in India. The object is the creation of a new Indian 
Union which shall constitute a Dominion associated 
with the United Kingdom and other Dominions by a 
common allegiance to the Crown but equal to them 
m every respect, in no way subordinate in any aspect 
of its domestic and external affairs. 

His Majesty’s Govt, therefore make the following 
declaration: 

(a) Immediately upon cessation of hostilities, steps 
shall be taken to set up in India in manner described 
hereafter an elected body charged with the task of 
framing a new Constitution for India. 

(b) Erovision shall be made, as set out below, for 
participatipn of Indian States in the constitution- 
making body. 

(c) His Majesty’s Government undertake to accept 
and implement forthwith the constitution so framed 
subject only to (i) The right of any province of British 
India that is not prepared to accept the new constitu- 
tion to retain its present constitutional position, pro- 
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vision being made for its subsequent accession if it so 
decides. 

With such non-acceding provinces, should they so 
desire, His Majesty’s Government will be prepared to 
agree upon a new constitution giving them the same 
full status as the Indian Union and arrived at by a 
procedure analogous to that here laid down. 

(ii) The signing of a treaty which shall be negotiat- 
ed between His Majesty’s Government and the consti- 
tution-making body. This treaty will cover all neces- 
sary matters arising out of the complete transfer of 
responsibility from British to Indian hands; it will 
make provision, in accordance with undertakings given 
by His Majesty’s Government for the protection oi 
racial and religious minorities; but will not impose any 
restriction on the power of the Indian Union to decide 
in future its relationship to other member States of 
the British Commonwealth. 

Whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to 
the constitution it will be necessary to negotiate a re- 
vision of its treaty arrangements so far as this may bo 
required in the new situation. 

(d) The constitution-making body shall be compos-, 
ed as follows imless the leaders of Indian*,Dpfiiion in 
the principal communities agree upon some ether form 
before the end of hostilities. 

Immediately upon the result being known of pro- 
vincial elections which will be necessary at the end of 
hostilities, the entire membership of the Lower Houses 
of Provincial legislatures shall as a single electoral 
college proceed to the election of the constitution-mak- 
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body by the system of proportional representation. 
tSs new body shall be in number about 1/lOth 
pf the nimiber of the electoral college. 

Indian States shall be invited to appoint represen- 
tatives in the same proportion as to their total popxila- 
tion as in the case of representatives of British India 
as a whole and with the same powers as British Indian 

members. 

(e) During the critical period which now faces India 
and until the new constitution can be framed His Ma- 
iesty’s Government must inevitably bear the respon- 
sibility for and retain the control and direction of the 
Defence of India as part of their world war effort but 
the task of organising to the full the military, moral 
and material resources of India must be the responsi- 
bility of the Government of India with the co-operation 
of the peoples of India. His Majesty’s Government 
desire and invite the immediate and effective partici- 
pation of the leaders of the principal sections of the 
Indian people in the counsels of their comitry, of the 
Commonwealth and of the United Nations. Thus they 
Will be enabled to give their active and constructive 
help in the discharge of a task which is vital and 
■* essentH foi; the future freedom of India. 


March 29, 1942. 



APPENDIX II 

RESOLUTION OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 

The Working Committee have given their full and 
earnest consideration to the proposals made by the 
British War Cabinet in regard to India and the eluci- 
dation thereof by Sir Stafford Cripps. These propo- 
sals, which have been made at the very last hour be- 
cause of the compulsion of events, have to be consi- 
dered not only in relation to India’s demand for inde- 
pendence, but more especially in the present grave 
war crisis, with a view to meeting effectively the perils 
and dangers that confront India and envelop the world. 

The Congress has repeatedly stated, ever since the 
commencement of the war in September, 1939, that 
people of India would line themselves with the pro- 
gressive forces of the world and assume full responsi- 
bility to face the new problems and shoulder the new 
burdens that had arisen, and it asked for the necessary 
conditions to enable them to do so to be created. An 
essential condition was the freedom of India, for only 
the realisation of present freedom could light the 
flame which would illumine millions of»,he&rts and 
move them to action. At the last meeting, of the All 
India Congress Committee, after the commencement 
of the War in the Pacific, it was stated that: ‘ Only a 
free and independent India can be in a position to un- 
dertake the defence of the country on a national basis 
and be of help in the furtherance of the larger causes 
that are emerging from the storm of war.’ 


I 
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The British War Cabinet’s new proposals relate 
principally to the future upon the cessation of hostili- 
ties. The Committee, while recognising that self-de- 
termination for the people of India is accepted in prin- 
ciple lin that imcertain future, regret that this is fetter- 
ed and circumscribed and certain provisions have been 
introduced which gravely imperil the development of 
a free and tmited nation and the establishment of a 
democratic State!. Even the constitution-making body 
is so constituted that the people’s right to self-determi- 
nation is vitiated by the introduction of non-represmi- 
tative elements. The people of India have as a whole 
clearly demanded full independence and the Congress 
has repeatedly declared that no other status except 
that of (independence for the whole of India could be 
agreed to or could meet the essential requirements of 
the present situation. The Committee recognises that 
future independence may be implicit in the proposals 
but the accompanying provisions and restrictions are 
such that real freedom may well become an illusion. 
The complete (ignoring of the ninety millions of the 
people of the Indian States and their treatment as 
commodities at the disposal of their rulers is a nega- 
tion of both democracy and self-determination. While 
the repnesentation of an Indian State in the constitu- 
tion-making body is fixed on a population basis, the 
people of the States have no voice in choosing those 
representatives, nor are they to be consulted at any 
stage, while decisions vitally affecting them are being 
taken. Such States may in many ways become 
barriers to the growth of Indian freedom, enclaves 
where foreign authority still prevails and where the 
possibility of maintaining foreign armed forces has 
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been stated to be a likely contingency, and a perpetual 
menace to the freedom of the people of the States as 
well as of the rest of India. 

The acceptance before hand of the novel principle 
of non-accession for a province is also a severe blow 
to the conception of Indian -unity and an apple of dis- 
cord likely to generate growing trouble in the pro- 
vinces, and which may well lead to further difficulties 
in the way of the Indian States merging themselves in 
the Indian Union. The Congress has been wedded to 
Indian freedom and rmiity and any break in that unity, 
especially in the modem world when people’s minds 
inevitably think in terms of ever* larger federations, 
would be injurious to all concerned and exceedingly 
painful to contemplate. Nevertheless the Committee 
cannot think in terms of compelling the people in any 
territorial unit to remain in an Indian Union against 
their declared and established will. While recognfe- 
ing this principle, the Committee feel that every effort 
should be made to create conditions which would help 
the different units in developing a common and coope- 
rative national life. The acceptance of the principle 
inevitably involves that no changes should be made 
which result in fresh problems being created and com- 
pulsion being exercised on other substantia? groups 
■within that area. Each territorial unit should have 
the fullest possible autonomy within the Union, con- 
sistently -with a strong national State. The proposal 
now made on the part of the British War Cabinet en- 
courages and will lead to attempts at separation at the 
very inception of a union and thus create friction just 
when the utmost cooperation and good-will are most 
needed. This proposal has been presumably made to 
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meet a communal demand, but it will have other con- 
sequences also and lead politically reactionary and 
obscurantist groups among different communities to 
create trouble and divert public attention from the 
vital issues before the coimtry. 

Any proposal concerning the future pf India must 
demand attention and scrutiny, but in today’s grave 
crisis, it is the present that coxmts, and even proposals 
for the future are important in so far as they affect 
the present. The Committee have necessarily attached 
the greatest importance to this aspect of the question, 
and on this ultimately depends what advice they should 
give to those who look to them for guidance. For this 
present the British War Cabinet’s proposals are vague 
and altogether incomplete, and it would appear that no 
vital changes in the present structure are contemplat- 
ed. It has been made clear that the Defence of India 
will in any event remain under British control. At 
any time defence is a vital subject; during war time 
it is all important and covers almost every sphere of 
life and administration. To take away defence from 
the sphere of responsibility at this stage is to reduce 
that responsibility to a farce and a nullity, and to 
make it perfectly clear that India is not going to be 
free in any way and her Government is not going to 
function, as ^a free and independent government during 
the pendepcy of the War. The Committee would re- 
peat that an essential and fundamental prerequisite 
for the assumption of responsibility by the Indian 
people in the present, is their realisation as a fact that 
they are free and are in charge of maintaining and 
defending their freedom. What is most wanted is the 
enthusiastic response of the people which cannot be 
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evoked without the fullest trust in them and the devo- 
lution of responsibility on them in the matter of de- 
fence, It is only thus that even at this grave eleventh 
hour it may be possible to galvanise the people of 
India to rise to the height of the occasion. It is mani- 
fest that the present Government of India, as well as 
its provincial agencies, are lacking in competence, and 
are incapable of shouldering the burden of India’s de- 
fence. It is only the people of India, through their 
popular representatives, who may shoulder this bur- 
den worthily. But that can only be done by present 
freedom, and full responsibility being cast upon them. 

The Committee, therefore, are imable to accept the 
proposals put forward on behalf of the British War 
Cabinet. 

April 10, 1942 (communicated to Sir Stafford on 
April 2nd). 



APPENDIX ill 

SIR STAFFORD’S DEFENCE FORMULA 

(a) The Commander-m-Chief should retain a 
seat in the Viceroy’s Executive Council as “War 
Member” and should retain his full control over all 
the war activities of the armed forces in India sub- 
ject to the control of His Majesty’s Government and 
the War Cabinet upon which body a representative 
India should; sit wdth equal powers in all matters 
relating to the Defence of India. Membership of the 
Pacific Council would likewise be offered to a re- 
presentative Indian. 

(b) An Indian representative member would be 
added to the Viceroy’s Executive, who would take 
over those sections of the Department of Defence 
which can organisationally be separated immediate- 
ly from the Commander-in-Chiefs War Department 
and which are specified imder head (i) of the annex- 
ure. In addition this member would take over the 
Defence Co-ordination Department which is at pre- 
sent directly under the Viceroy, and certain other 
important functions of the Government of India 
which are directly related to Defence and which do 
not fall un’der any of the other existing departments 
and which are specified under head (ii) of the 
annexure. 

His Majesty’s Government very much hope, as I 
personally hope, that this arrangement w5.ll enable 
the Congress to come into the scheme so that if other 
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impol’tant bodies of Indian opinion are also willing 
it will be possible for His Excellexiscy the Viceroy to 
embark forthwith upon the task of forming the new 
National Government in consultation with the lead- 
ers of the Indian opinion. 

ANNEXURE I 

I. Matters now dealt with in the Defence De- 
partment which would be transferred to a defence 
Co-ordination Department. 

(c) Public relations. 

(b) Demobilization and post-War reconstruction. 

(c) Petroleum Officer, whose functions are to 
calculate the requirements of, and make 
provision for, all the petroleum products re- 
quired for the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
and for the Civil Departments including 
Storage and distribution. 

(d) Indian representation on the Eastern Group 
Supply Council. 

<e) Amenities for, and welfare, of troops and 
their dependents, including Indian soldiers 
abroad. 

- ; 

(f) All canteen organisations. 

(o) Certain non-technical educational institu- 
tions e.g., Lawrence schools, K.G.R.I.Mp 
Schools and the Prince of Wales’ Royal 
Indian Military College. 

(/?) Stationery, Printing and forms for the Army. 
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(i) Reception, accomodation and social ar- 
rangements for all foreign missions, repre- 
sentatives and officers. 

II. In addition the Defence Co-ordination De- 
partment would take over many major questions 
bearing directly on defence, but difficult to locate in 
any particular existing departments. Examples are 

“Denial” policy. 

Policy of evacuation from threatened areas. 
Signals co-ordination. 

Economic warfare. 

The War Department, for which the Commander- 
in-Chief will be Member, will be responsible for the 
governmental relations of G.H.Q., N.H.Q. and A.H.Q. 
which include: — 

(1) Exafnining and sanctioning all proposals 
emanating from G.H.Q. and A,H.Q. 

(2) Representing the policy of Goveriunent on all 
questions connected with the war which originate in 
or concern G.H.Q., N.H'.Q, or A.H.Q. 

‘ * (3) Acting as the channel of conmnmication bet- 
when tlie Government of India and His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment on all such questions. 

(4) Acting as liaison between these headquarters 
and the other Departments of Government, and 
Provincial Governments. 



APPENDIX IV 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MAULANA AZAD 
AND SIR STAFFORD CRBPPS 

Birla Park 

New Delhi, April 10, 1942. 

Dear Sir Stafford. 

On the 2nd April I sent you the resolution ot the 
Working Committee of the Congress containing their 
views on the tentative proposals put forward by you 
on behalf of the British Government. In this resolu- 
tion we expressed our dissent from several import- 
ant and far-reaching proposals for the future. Further 
consideration ’of these proposals has only strength- 
ened us in our conviction in regard to them, and we 
should like to repeat that we cannot accept them as 
suggested. The Working Committee’s resolution gives 
expression to our conclusions relating to them which 
we reached after the most earnest consideration. 

That resolution, however, emphasized the gravity 
of the present situation and stated that the ultimate 
decision that we might take would be governed by ^ 
the changes made in the present. The ovef-riding 
problem before all of us, and more especially before 
all Indians, is the defence of the country from 
aggression and invasion. The future, important as 
it is, will) depend on what happens in the next few 
months and years. We were therefore prepared to 
do without any assurances for this uncertain future, 
hoping that through our sacrifices in the defence of 
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our country we would lay the solid and enduring 
foundations for a free and independent India. We 
concentrated, therefore, on the present. 

Your original proposals in regard to the present, 
as contained in clause (e) of the proposed declaration, 
were vague and incomplete, except in so far as it was 
made clear that “His Majesty's Government must 
inevitably bear the full responsibility for the de- 
fence of India." These proposals, in effect, asked for 
participation in the tasks of to-day with a view to 
ensure “the future ireedom of India.” Freedom was 
for an uncertain future, not for the present; and no 
indication was given in clause (e) of what arrange- 
ments dr governmental and other changes would be 
made in the present. When this vagueness was 
pointed out, you said that this was deliberate so as to 
give you freedom to determine these changes in 
consultation with others. In our talks you gave us to 
understand that you envisaged a National Govern- 
ment which would deal with all matters except 
Defence. 

Defence at any time, and more particularly in war 
^time, is of essential importance and without it a 
Nationa*s Government functions in a very limited 
field. Ap^rt from this consideration, it was obvious 
that the whole purpose of your proposals and our 
talks centred round the urgency of the problems 
created by the threat of the invasion of India. The 
chief functions of a National Government must neces- 
sarily be to organise Defence both intensively a nd on 
the widest popular basis and to create a mass psycho- 
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logy of resistance to an invader. Only a National 
Government could do that, and only a government on 
whom this responsibility was laid. Popular resistance 
must have a national background, and both the 
soldier and the civilian must feel that they are fight- 
ing for their country’s freedom under national 
leadership. 

We pointed this out to you. The question became 
one not of just satisfying our national aspirations but 
of effective prosecution of the war and fighting to the 
last any invader who set foot on the soil of India. On 
general principles a National Government would 
control defence through a Defence Minister, and the 
Commander-in-Chief would control the armed forces 
and would have full latitude in the carrying out of 
operations connected with the war. An Indian National 
Government should have normally functioned in this 
way. We made it clear that the Commander-in-Chief 
in India would have control of the armed forces and 
the conduct of operations and other matters con- 
nected therewith. With a view to arriving at a 
settlement, we were prepared to accept certain 
limitations on the normal powers of the Defence 
Minister. We had no desire to upset in the middle of 
the war the present military organisation, or arrange- 
ments. We accepted also that the higher strategy of 
the war should be controlled by the War Cabinet in 
London which would have an Indian member. The 
immediate object before us was to make the defence 
of India more effective, to strengthen it, to broad base 
it on the popular will, and to reduce aU red tape, 
delay and inefficiency from it. There was no question 
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of our interfering with the technical and operational 
sides. One thing, of course, was of paramount import- 
ance to us; India’s safety and defence. Subject to this 
primary consideration, there was no reason why 
there should be any difficulty in finding a way out 
of the present impasse in accordance with the 
unani m ous desire of the Indian people, for in this 
matter there are no differences amongst us. 

The emphasis on Defence led you to reconsider the 
matter and you wrote to me on the 7th April sug- 
gesting a formula for Defence. 

In this letter you said: “As the Working Com- 
mittee have understood, it is impossible to make any 
change in the existing constitution during the period 
of hostilities.” The Working Committee’s attitude in 
the matter has been completely misunderstood and I 
should like to clear this up, although we are not im- 
mediately concerned with it. The Committee do not 
think that there is any inherent difficulty in the way 
of constitutional changes during the war. Every- 
thing that helps in the war not only can be but 
must be done, and done with speed. That is the only 
day to carry on and win a war. No complicated en- 
actments are necessary. A recognition of India’s 
"freedon^ and right to self-determination could easily 
be made, if it were so wished, together with certain 
other consequential but important changes. The 
rest can be left to future arrangements and adjust- 
ments. 1 might remind you that the British Prime 
Minister actually proposed a imion of France art /d 
England on the eve of the fall of France. No greater 
or more fundamental change could be imagined, and 
this was suggested at a period of grave crisis and 
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peril. War accelerates change; it does not fit in with 
static conceptions. 

The formula for Defence that you sent us was 
considered by us together with its annexure which 
gave a list of subjects or departments which were 
to be transferred to the Defence Department. This 
list was a revealing one as it proved that the De- 
fence Minister would deal with relatively unimport- 
ant matters. We were unable to accept this and we 
informed you accordingly. 

Subsequently, a new formula for Defence was sug- 
gested to us, but without any list of subjects. This 
formula seemed to us to be based on a more healthy 
England on the eve of the fall of France, No greater 
approach and we suggested certain changes pointing 
out that ultimate decision would necessarily de- 
pend on the allocation of subjects. A revised formula 
was then sent back to us together with an indication 
of the functions of the War Department. 

This was so widely and comprehensively framed 
that it was difficult for us to know what the actual 
allocation of subjects and departments, as between 
the Defence Department and the War Depftrtment.' 
would be. A request was made on oiir behalf that 
illustrative lists of these subjects might be supplied 
to enable us to consider tiie matter. No such lists 
were supplied to us. 

In the interview we had with you yesterday we 
discussed the new formula and expressed our view- 
point in regard to it. I need not repeat what I said 
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then. The wording of the formula is after all a 
minor matter and we would not allow that to come 
in our way, unless some important principle is at 
stake. But behind that wording lay certain ideas and 
we were surprised to find that during the past few 
days we had been proceeding on wrong assumptions. 

When we asked you for illustrative lists of sub- 
jects for the two departments, you referred us to the 
old list for the Defence Department which you had 
previously sent us and which we had been unable to 
accept. You added that certain residuary subjects 
might be added to this but, in efiEect, there was not 
likely to be any such subject as the allocation was 
complete. Thus, you said, that substantially there was 
no change between the old list and any new one that 
might be prepared. If this was so, and were to 
go back ultimately to the place we started Jrom, then 
what was the purpose of our searching for new 
formula? A new set of words meaning the same 
thing made no difference. In the course of our talks 
many other matters were also cleared up, unfortu- 
nately to our disadvantage. You had referred both 
privately and in the course of public statements to a 
,Nationsd Government and a “Cabinet” consisting of 
“ minis-fers.” These words have a certain significance 
and we had imagined that the new Government 
would function with full powers as a Cabinet, with 
the Viceroy acting as a constitutional head. But the 
new picture that you placed before us was really not 
very different from the old, the difference being one 
of degree and not of kind. The new Government 
could neither be called except vaguely and inaccu- 
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rateJy, nor coxild it function as a National Govern- 
ment. It would just be the Viceroy and his exe- 
cutive council with the Viceroy having all his old 
powers. We did not ask for any legal changes but 
we did ask for definite assurances and conventions 
which woTxld indicate that the new Government 
wound function as a free government the members of 
which act as members of a cabinet in a constitutional 
government. In regard to the conduct of the war and 
connected activities the Commander-in-Chief would 
have freedom, and he would act as war minister. 

We are informed that nothing can be said at this 
stage, even vaguely and generally, about the conven- 
tions that should govern the Government and the 
Viceroy. Ultimately there was always the possibility 
of the members of the Executive Council resigning or 
threatenin/g to resign if they disagreed with the 
Viceroy. “That sanction or remedy is of course 
always open, but it is curious that we should base our 
approach to a new government on the probability of 
conflict and resignation at the very outset. 

The picture, therefore, placed before us is not essen- 
tially different from the old one. The whole object 
which we, and I believe have in view — ^Ihat is, to 
create a new psychological approach to the people, to 
make them feel that their own national government 
had come, that they were defending their newly won 
freedom — ^would be completely frustrated when thdy 
saw this old picture again, with even the old labels 
on. The continuation of the India Office which has 
been a symbol of evil to us, would confirm this 
picture. It has almost been taken for granted for 
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sometime past that the India Office would soon dis- 
appear as it was an anachronism. But now we are 
told that even this undesirable relic of a past age is 
going to continue. 


The picture of the government, which was so like 
the old in all essential features, is such that we 
cannot fit into it. Normally we would have had little 
difficulty in disposing of this matter for it is so far 
removed from all that we have striven for, but in 
the circumstances of today we were prepared to give 
full consideration to every proposal which might lead 
to an effective organisation of the defiance of India. 
The peril that faces India affects us more than it can 
possibly affect any foreigner, and we are anxious and 
eager to do our utmost to face it and overcome it. 
But we cannot undertake responsibilities when we 
are not given the freedom and power to shoulder 
them effectively and when an old enviromSpent con- 
tinues which hampers the national effort. <' 


While we cannot accept the proposals you have 
made, we want to inform you that we are yet prepar- 
ed to assume responsibility provided a truly national 
government is formed. We are prepared to put aside 
^for the present all questions about the futurej though 
as we have, indicated, we hold definite views about 
It. But in the present, the National Government 
must be a cabinet government with full power and 
must not merely be a continuation of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. In regard to defence we have 

? ^ opinion, the position 
should be at present. We feel that such an arrange- 
ment is the very minimum that is essential for the 
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functioning of a National Government and for mak- 
mg the popular appeal which is urgently needed. 

We would point out to you that the suggestions 
we have put forward are not ours only but may be 
considered to be the unanimous demand of the 
Indian people. On these matters there is no diffe- 
rence of opinion among various groups and parties, 
and the difference is as between the Indian people 
a whole and the British Government. Such diffe- 
rences as exist in India relate to constitutional chan- 
ges in the future. We are agreeable to the postpone- 
ment of this is«ue so that the largest possible measure 
of unity might be achieved in the present crisis for 
the defence of India. It would be a tragedy that 
even when there is this unanimity of opinion in 
India, the British Government should prevent a free 
National Government from functioning and from 
serving tlje cause of India as well as the larger causes 
for whicl* millions are suffering and dying today. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) ABUL KALAM AZAD 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Stafford Cripps 
3, Queen Victoria Road 
New Delhi 

3, Queen Victoria^Road, 
New Delhi, the 11th April, 1942 

My Dear Maulana Sahib, 

I was extremely sorry to receive from you your 
letter of April 10th expressing the rejection by the 
Congress Working Committee of His Majesty’s 
Government’s Draft Declaration. 
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I will not deal with those points which are covered 
by the original resolution of your Committee which 
you sent me, as they were clearly not the reason for 
your decision. 

Nor need I go into the question of the division of 
duties between the Defence Minister and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief as War Member with which you 
deal at length. This division allotted to the Defence 
Minister all functions outside those actually connect- 
ed with the General Headquarters, Navy Head- 
quarters and Air Headquarters which, are under the 
Commander-in-Chief as head of the fighting forces 
in India. 

Nothing further could have been done by way of 
giving responsibility for Defence services to repre- 
sentative Indian members without jeopardising the 
immediate defence of India under the Co'mmander- 
in-Chief. This defence is, as you know, a paramount 
duty and responsibility of His Majesty’s Government, 
while unity of Command is essential in the interests 
of the Allied help to India. 

The real substance of your refusal to take part in 
a National Government is that the form of Govem- 
'ment sijggested is not such as would enable you to 
rally the Indian people as you desire. 

You make two suggestions. First that the consti- 
tution might now be changed. In this respect I 
would point out that you made this suggestion for 
the first time last night, nearly three weeks after 
you had received the proposals, and I would further 
remark that every other representative with whom 
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I have discussed this view has accepted the practical 
impossibility of any such legislative change in the 
middle of a war at such a moment as the present. 

Second you suggest “ a truly National Government ” 
be formed, which must be a “Cabinet Government 
with full power. 

Without constitutional changes of a most com- 
plicated character and on a very large scale this 
would not be possible, as you realise. 

Were such a system to be introduced by conven- 
tion under the|existing circumstances, the nominated 
cabinet (noniinated presumably by the major 
political organisations) would be responsible to no 
one but itself, could not be removed and would in 
fact constitute an absolute dictatorship of the ma- 
jority. 

f 

This su'^gestion. would be rejected by all minori- 
ties in India, since it would subject all of them to a 
permanent and autocratic majority in the Cabinet. 
Nor would it be consistent with the pledges already 
given by His Majesty’s Government to protect the 
rights of those minorities. 

In a country such as India where communal divi-- 
sions are still so deep an irresponsible ihajority 
Government of this kind is not possible. ' 

Apart from this, however, xmtil such time as the 
Indian peoples frame their new constitution, His 
Majesty’s Government must continue to carry out its 
duties to those large sections of the Indian people to 
whom it has given its pledges. 
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The proposals of His Majesty’s Government went 
as far as possible short of a complete change in the 
constitution which is generally acknowledged as im- 
practicable in the circumstances of to-day. 

While therefore both I and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment recognise the keen desire of your Working 
Committee to carry on the war against the enemy 
by every means in their power, they regret that your 
Working Committee has not seen its way to join in 
the war effort upon the conditions sincerely offered, 
the only conditions which could have brought to- 
gether all the different communities ^nd sections of 
the Indian people. '' 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) STAEFO:^ CRIPPS. 
I propose to publish this answer, / ^ 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. ^ ' 

Birla House, 

New Delhi. 


Birla House, 
Albuquerque Road, 
New Delhi, 

' ' April H, 1942. 

Dear Sir Stafford, 

I have just received your letter of AprU 10th and 
I must confess that my colleagues and I were con- 
siderably surprised to read it. I am sending you 
this reply immediately and can only deal briefly 
here with some of the points you have raised. 
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The points covered by your original resolution are 
important and represent my Committee’s well- 
considered views on the British proposals as a whole. 
But we pointed out to you that so far as the pro- 
posals relate to the future they might be set aside, 
as we were anxious to assume responsibility for 
India’s government and defence in this hour of dan- 
ger. This responsibility could only be undertaken, 
however, if it was real responsibility and power. 

No one has suggested any restrictions on the 
normal powers* of the Commander-in-Chief. Indeed 
we want bey^d this and were prepared to agree 
to further povfers being given to him as War Minister. 
But it is clear that the British Government’s concep- 
tion and ours in regard to defence differ greatly. 
For us it meai56 giving it a national character and 
calling upSn evVry man and woman in India to 
participate in it. Jt means trusting our own people 
and seeking their full co-operation in this great 
effort. The British Government’s view seems to be 
based on an utter lack of confidence in the Indian 
people and in withholding real power from them. 
You refer to the paramount duty and responsibility 
of His Majesty’s Government in regard to defence. ^ 
That duty and responsibility cannot be •disdiarged 
effectively unless the Indian people are .made to 
have and feel their responsibility, and the recent 
past stands witness to this. The Government of 
India do not seem to realise that the war can only be 
fought on a popular basis. 

Your statement that we have for the first time 
after three weeks suggested a change in the consti- 
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tution is hardly correct. In the course of our talks 
reference was made to it, but it is true that we did 
not lay stress on it as we did not want to introduce 
new issues. But when you stated explicitly in your 
letter that we had agreed that no constitutional 
changes could be made during the war, we had to 
deny this and correct your impression. 

It is the last part of your letter that has specially 
surprised and pained us. It seems that there has 
been a progressive deterioration in the British Gov- 
ernment’s attitude as our negotiations proceeded. 
What we were told in our very first ta'v^ with you is 
now denied or explained away. You tbld me then 
that there would be a National Governi^nent which 
would function as a Cabinet and tha^the position 
of the Viceroy would be analogous to that of the 
King in England vis-a-vis his Cabinet In regard to 
the India Office, you told me, that ji/u. were -surprised 
that no one had so far mentioned this important 
matter, and that the practical course was to have this 
attached or incorporated with the Dominions’ Office. 

The whole of this picture which you sketched 
before us has now been completely shattered by what 
you told us during our last interview. 

You have put forward an argument in your letter 
which at no time during our talks was mentioned by 
you. You refer to the ‘ absolute dictatorship of 
the majority.’ It is astonishing that such a statement 
should be made in this connection and at this stage. 
This difficulty is inherent in any scheme of a mixed 
cabinet formed to meet an emergency, but there are 
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many ways in which it can be provided for. Had 
you raised this question we would have discussed it 
and found a satisfactory solution. The whole ap- 
proach to this question has been that a mixed cabinet 
should be formed and should co-operate together. We 
accepted this. We are not interested in the Congress 
as such gaining power, but we are interested in the 
Indian people as a whole having freedom and power. 
How the cabinet should be formed and should 
function was a question which might have been con- 
sidered after ^he main question was decided; that is 
the extent off power which the British Government 
would give u|) to the Indian people. Because of this 
we never d^tscussed it with you or even referred to 
it. Nevertheless you have raised this matter for the 
first time,^i'*^hat is presumably your last letter to 
us, and tr.ed most unjustifiably to sidetrack the real 
issue between ul 

You will remember that in my very first talk with 
you, I pointed out that the communal or like questions 
did not arise at this stage. As soon as the British 
Government made up its mind to transfer real 
power and responsibility, the other questions could 
be tackled successfully by those concerned. You^ 
gave me the impression that you agreed "vf^ith this 
approach. 

We are convinced that if the British Government 
did not pursue a policy of encouraging disruption, 
all of us, to whatever party or group we belonged, 
would be able to come together and find a common 
line of action. But, unhappily, even in this grave 
hour of peril, the British Government is unable to 
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give up its wrecking policy. We are driven to the 
conclusion that it attaches more importance to hold- 
ing on to its rule in India, as long as it can, and pro- 
moting discord and disrupion here with that end in 
view, than to an effective defence of India against 
the aggression and invasion that overhang us. To 
us, and to all Indians, the dominant consideration is 
the defence and safety of India, and it is by that 
test that we judge. 


You mention that you propose to publish your 
letter to me. I presume that you h^e no objection 
now to our publishing our original JEsolution, your 
letters to us, and our letters to you. 


Y ours Jsincerely , 
(Sd.) ABUL.^'I^ AZAD. 


/ 



APPENDIX V 

SIR STAFFORD’S BROADCAST TO AMERICA 


Broadcasting to America over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy 
Seal, and Leader of the House of Commons said: “I 
volunteered to travel 2,000 miles to India and back 
have always been a firm friend of India and I have 
done my best in the past to work for the freedom of 
India. I 

“When I ^ined the British War Cabinet and 
put forward fe proposal for India’s self-government I 
volunteered travel 2,000 miles to India and back 
to put the o^e’Mirectly to Indian political leaders on 
behalf of me B^tish Government and people. We 
offered tlfa IndiWi people complete liberty the 
moment the war was over, to devise and set up their 
own form of Government. We suggested the broad 
outlines of how they should proceed, but there was 
no rigidity in these suggestions. It was left open to 
the various religions and races to agree upon some 
other method. 

- : 

But to my regret they neither accepted it nor 
put forword any agreed alternative. 

“ It was not this future arrangement, however, 
but the immediate situation which caused the Con- 
gress Party in India to reject the proposals. 

“We offered representative Indian political leaders 
immediate office in the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
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— a body of ministers like those who advise your 
President. 

“ Mr. Gandhi has demanded that we should walk 
out of India, leaving the country with its deep- 
rooted religious division without any constitutional 
form of Government and with no organized adminis- 
tration. No responsible Government could take such 
a step — ^least of all in the midst of war. 

“ The Muslims, of whom there are at least 80,000,000 
are deeply opposed to Hindu domination as are also 
tens of millions of Depressed Classes. ^ have agreed 
to the Congress Party’s or to Mr, GanpM’s demands 
would have meant inevitable chaos a^d disorder. 
This is not merely my assertion, it is sti'ited by Mr, 
Gandhi himself. J' 

^ K 

“ Quite recently he said: ‘ Anarc’’iy is '’the only 
way.’ India is now an essential part isi the world front 
against the Axis powers. There are British, Ameri- 
can and Chinese forces as well as Indians fighting side 
by side to defend India against Japan and if the 
obligations of the British Government to their Ame- 
rican and Chinese Allies are to be observed, we must 
,^nsure that India remains a safe base in and from 
which t§ operate against the Japanese enemy, and 
we cannot, allow conditions to be created by any 
political parly or leader in India which will jeopardise 
the safety of the United Nations’ armies and air forces 
or help the advance of our enemies to this new 
dangerous theatre of war. 

“This is an obligation not only to the British and 
American forces in India, it is &n obligation to the 
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Indian peoples themselves. That is why your country 
and our country find themselves both intimately con- 
cerned with the condition of India at this moment. 

“Your sons as well as our sons are helping to 
defend India and wage war against the Japanese. 
Your policy as well as our policy is to defend India, 
but Mr. Gandhi and the Congress Party have other 
views. 

“Mr. Gandhi I have always regarded with res- 
pect as a great nationalist and religious leader, but I 
am bound to siy that in the present circumstances he 
is not showMg himself to be practical and realistic 
Certainly t^ action which he is now threatening — 
mass civil disobedience by his followers — ^is calculated 
to endangerff^oth your war effort and our own and 
bring the/^e^st aid and comfort to our common 
enemies. Mr. Gandhi’s views are not always easily 
defined or always consistent, but let me read a few 
of his recent statements : — 

“ We do not want these Allied troops for our 
defence or protection. If luck favours us the Japa- 
nese may see no reason to hold the country after the 

Allies have withdrawn. China, perhaps, woul d^ 

hardly appreciate this. Again Mr. Gandhi said: • 
‘American aid amoimts in the end to American in- 
fluence, if not American rule added to the British, If 
the British left India to her fate . . . probably the 
Japanese would leave India alone.’ These are solemn 
words and what do all of them amount to ? 

“Mr. Gandhi is not prepared to wait He would 
rather jeopardise freedom and the whole cause of the 
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United Nations. He threatens the extremes of 
pressure in this most difficult hour to win political 
power for his own party. There is not the slightest 
doubt that other large and powerful political parties 
are opposed to Mr. Gandhi’s demands. 

‘ I regret profoundly that he has taken this 
attitude and I know that the Indian people as a whole 
do not support it. 

“ He may gain a measure of support for mass 
disobedience but for the sake of India as well as for 
the cause of the United Nations it wife be our duty 
to insist on keeping India as a safe anti orderly base 
for our joint operations against the Japanese. What- 
ever steps are necessary to that end W( must take 
fearlessly. ‘ 

“Once victory is gained, India has been offered 
complete freedom to provide in wnatever way she 
chooses for her own self-government. But that 
victory must first be gained. We cannot allow the 
actions of a visionary, however distinguished in his 
fight for freedom in the past, to thwart the United 
Nations’ drive for victory in the East. The issues are 
^too grave for the whole world. American, Chinese, 
Indian and British soldiers must not be sacrificed in 
their gallant struggle for the liberty of the world by 
a political party manoeuvring in India or in any 
other country. It is the interests of India that are 
at stake as well as that of China, Britain and the 
United States. I am sure that we in this country can 
rely on you to give us your support in doing whatever 
is necessary to maintain intact the front of the United 
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Nations in India and reopen the lifeline of our gallant 
Allies — ^the Chinese.” 

— Dated 27th July, 1942. 

PANDIT NEHRU’S REPLY TO SIR CRIPPS 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in a statement to the 
Press on the reaction to the Congress Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution, says: 

“ Sir Stafford Cripps’ recent broadcast to America 
has compelled me to say a few words. This broadcast 
is so full of nusrepresentations of the Congress atti- 
tude that I anwamazed at it. Like a clever lawyer Sir 
Stafford has ^picked out phrases from Mr. Gandhi’s 
statements Mpthout reference to their context and tried 
to prove th® British imperialist case. This is no time 
for a lawy^s"^ajubbling, and no statesman who should- 
ers responubilitj^ can afford to do this. If there is one 
consideration wh^ch has been paramount before the 
Congress leaders it is that of the defence of India. 

“ Sir Stafford talks lightly of anarchy and chaos. 
The right way to prevent their development is for Bri- 
tish rule to cease to be and for a provisional govern- 
ment of free India representing the major groups and 
parties in the country to take its place. The ri^ht way*- 
to do this is for Great Britain not to talk to* us T,n offen- 
sive and patronising language, but to approach us in 
all humility with repentance for all the evils she 
has done to India and is still doing to her. 

“Sir Stafford Oripps talks about war and about 
danger to India. We are more concerned with that 
danger than he can be, for we shall suffer most by it. 
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